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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





‘* Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est.” 








For the American Atheneum. 

WE are gratified, though not surprised, at 
the rapid increase of literature on this side 
of the Atlantic. America begins to feel 
her own power, and no longer plays the 
baby in depending on others for support. 
There already appears a vast change both 
in the exertions of authors and the libe- 
rality of patrons. The title page of a na- 
tive production is no longer sufficient to 
make it despised, and we no more hear 
the silly question ‘‘ Who reads an Ameri- 
can book?” Critics, both abroad and at 
home, when they place their y Fe om 
across their nose to peruse an American 
volume, are willing to suppose that they 
may be entertained ; and we have at last, 
after years of arduous struggles, obtained 
the gracious privilege of having our works 
read before they are condemned. When 
England is weighed with us in the scale 
of literary excellence, of course we suf- 
fer by the comparison: she can boast her 
Shakspeare, her Pope, her Sterne, her 
Goldsmith, and her Fielding, while we 
possess but a few who compose treatises 
for amusement while they calculate ac- 
counts for bread, and write poetry with 
one hand while they make breeches with 
the other. 

England can tell how she was insulted 
by one and adored by another; how she 
was flattered by Shakspeare and scourged 
by Junius. If we poor devils venture to 
draw a Bryant from his seclusion, ora 
Percival or Hallock from the bustle of 
their daily business, we are totally con- 
founded by a cataract of great characters, 
each of whom has written ten or twelve 
volumes with the honest determination to 
astonish the critics by the binding, if not 
the matter, and take praise for the number 
of their pages rather than the beauty of 
their ideas. They say of us (God forgive 
them) that our atmosphere is prejudicial 
to the growth of mind—that our breezes 
bear no inspiration on their perfumed 
wings, and the same frost that kills our 
flowers nips our fancy in the bud. Our 
skies shed no poetry lent their expanse of 
azure light, and that our sun melts the en- 
ergy of our matter, and disarranges the 
shape of ourtype. The stupidity or malice 
with which certain foreign writers enlarge 
upon our country, are but sorry specimens 
of the qualities of their heads or hearts; 
from whatever cause the evil springs, the 
result is the same, and we are reduced to 
the alternative of either regarding the lu- 
dicrous blunders with unrestrained laugh- 
ter, or listening to their feeble calumnies 
with perfect contempt. From their hor- 





rid descriptions of this nation, what would 
an uninformed. reader expect? why that 
we are either a mob of mad democrats, or 
cheated slaves ; that ‘civilization had not 
shed on us one lurking omament of life ; 
that nature had not bestowed one blessing 
of existence ; that we should be classed 
among the Goths and Vandals, without 
an ornament to dignify or a virtue to re- 
deem us; our world would be made of 
barren mountains, and sterile meadows ; 
we would always be burned with summer 
heat, or chilled with winter’s cold. They 
would strip from us every common quality 
of nature, and describe the paradise of the 
West as a gloomy desart, which Provi- 
dence had neglected when he beautified 
the rest of the world, and bestowed not 
one soothing smile upon its murderous, 
barbarous, cruel, uncivil, terrific, humble, 
eternally wretched, and tremendously dis- 

sting, pig-stealing inhabitants, “ as the 
Gosrtecly says.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





HISTORY OF ALGEBRA. 

The mathematical sciences are very advanta- 

egy in every situation of life; they give a sub- 
ime turn of thought, and are always highly amus- 
ing to an intelligent mind.—CLaReE. 
ALGEBRA is a general method of reason- 
ing upon the relation which certain given 
and known quantities bear to others which 
are required and unknown, by substituting 
the letters of the alphabet and other con- 
venient characters to represent them. It 
is by this inestimable stud x pe is, as 
it were, the very kernel o the mathe- 
matical sciences) that the most abstruse 
questions, either in arithmetic os geome- 
try, may be resolved, and that almost by 
mere play. 

The term Algebra is derived imme- 
diately from the Arabic : the particle Al, 
implying excellent, and Giabr being, as 
is generally supposed, the name of its in- 
ventor. It may be, strictly speaking, dis- 
tinguished into a two-fold sense: viz.: 

1. The numeral or old method (which 
we owe to the Arabians) served merely 
for solving pure arithmetical questions: 
it was that wherein only the quantity 
sought was represented by letters or other 
characters; but all the given quantities 
were expressed by ntmbers. 

2. The literal, specious, or new Alge- 
bra, in contradistinction to the former, 
expresses BOTH known and unknown 
quantities by alphabetical characters, 
agreeably to the definition at the head of 
this article. Hence some writers have 
called it ‘logistica speciosa,’ or specious 
computation. 

With respect to its origin, it is univer- 


as our present numerals, we are indebted 
to the genius of the Arabians ; from whom 
it may appear singular to have derived 
any scientific information, since vo al- 
ways were, and still continue, proverbial- 
ly, a wandering race of outcasts; but we 
must remember that the sun of science 
shot his morning rays in Asia, though his 
meridian beams weve destined to enlight- 
en Europe and America. To return to 
our subject :-— 

We have no direct authority at what 
period the Arabians first became acquaint- 
ed with Algebra, but it is fixed by some 
writers about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury; although we have some problems 
in Greek by Diophantus, said te have 
been written about 800—but the manu- 
scripts were not discovered till 1575, when 
they were translated into Latin and pub- 
lished in France. It is, however, certain, 
that nothing like a system of even NuME- 
RAL Algebra was known in Europe until 
the fifteénth century, although some slight 
notices of the art might have been trans- 
mitted rather earlier. 

The first known treatise was published 
in the Italian language at Venice, 1494: 
It was translated from the Arebic by Lu- 
cas de Burgo, a Franciscan friar, a man 
of uncommon erudition for juat time— 
much skilled in mathematics, and author 
of several learned works. To him, it is 
generally supposed, we owe the Italian 
system. of merchants’ accounts; and as 

enice was at this period remarkably dis- 
tinguished for commerce, it may reasona- 
bly be supposed his translation became 
well known all over the continent. The 
next work upon this subject was by his 
countryman, Nicholas Tartaglia, 1540.— 
These treatises were succeeded by the 
following: Stifelius and Henischius, in 
» secongge 1544 and 1560; and lastly, by 
those of Scipio Ferreus, 1565, and Ra- 
phael Bomboli, 1579, in France. These 
were the principal works of any note up- 
on Algebra during its infancy. 

Having thus briefly sketched out its 
history under the former division, the nu- 
merals, we now proceed to the grand im- 
provement made by the latter, the LITER- 
AL, which was invented 1690, by Vieta, a 
Frenchman; this was the date of its 
drawing to perfection, as hitherto Alge- 
bra was in such a rude state as to be of 
little assistance in the mathematics. 

After Vieta the science received much 
improvement by the writings of succeeding 
authors, among whom the English mathe- 
maticians stand pre-eminent. To enu- 
merate the several gradual amendments 
resulting from their labours, cannot be in- 
teresting to general readers, and would 
indeed far exceed the limits necessarily 





sally admitted that for this science, as well 


prescribed here. 
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The inquisitive upon those points will 
find ample satisfaction by perusing Dr. 
Wallis’s elaborate work on Algebra, or by 
consulting the Mathematical Dictionaries 
of Stone, Dr. Hutton, and Mr. Barlow. 
The following are the chief English au- 
thors from 1600 to 1700, viz.—Harriott, 
1621; Oughtred, 1630; Warner, 1632; 
Dr. Pell, 1659; Wallis, 1664; Kersey, 
1671 ; Brankers, 1688 ; Raphsen’s “ Ana- 
lysis AZquationum Universalis,” (a great 
discovery in solving adfected equations, ) 
1690 ; Ward, 1698; and lastly Sir Isaac 
Newton’s University Lectures, combining 
all the perfections of former works, and 
many original improvements, published 
1700. There were also many treatises by 
foreigners, among whom Des Cartes, a 
Frenchman, 1647, and Van Schooton, a 
Dutchman, 1659, were remarkable. Des 
Cartes proposed a question as a challenge 
to all Europe, which was answered by Sir 
Christopher Wren, who, in his turn, gave 
another to the Frenchman, without, how- 
ever, obtaining a solution. 

Since the above named authors, so nu- 
merous have been the works upon Alge- 
bra, many of them highly celebrated for 
the science displayed, and almost all of 
them containing some practical improve- 
ment, that a list might easily be extended 
to a very considerable length. 





SURGERY. 


‘‘ T hold it impossible (says Mr. Elcum, 
in a letter published in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine,) to learn anatomy without dis- 
secting at least six subjects, and just as 
impossible to become an adroit surgical 
operator without cutting up ten or twenty 
more. T. M. B. asks if no other plan can 
be adopted by our schools of medicine, 
whereby they may be supplied, than the 
present shameful custom which prevails? 
I suggest one which would partially, I 
believe soon entirely, do away with the 
British prejudice ‘ that it is better to be 
dissected by crawling worms than by the 
disciples of AXculapius.’ I believe that if 
hospitals were established on such liberal 
principles that the patients could be sup- 
plied, not only with the common necessa- 
ries of life, but also with those little arti- 
cles of want which are denied them else- 
where, such as tea, sugar, tobacco, snuff, 
&c., we should find plenty of the lower 
order to fill those hospitals where it was 
a known rule that the bodies of those who 
died should be at the surgeon’s disposal. 
There are thousands of our poor who have 
that philosophy which I have witnessed 
for years on the continent, and where I 
have bought subjects at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 4d. 
each, as often as I pleased, whilst our 
professors in England were paying twenty 
gumeas, that leads them to say ‘If you 
take every care of me during my life, you 
may do what you please with me after my 
death.” That we have not hospitals 
enough to receive half of those who are 
afflicted with the most dreadful maladies, 
{ had but too frequent proofs during my 

lresserships to Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. 
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Thompson Forster, at Guy’s Hospital. It 
was a most heart-rending scene, every 
Wednesday, to see the number of suffer- 
ers who could not be admitted. I have 
frequently been shocked in the hospitals 
of England at the hypocrisy and inhuma- 
nity of tooee who called themselves the 
friends of a deceased patient. I have 
known a poor wretch to be left for weeks 
without seeing or hearing of these said 
friends, who might have done much to 
soothe his biting misery, but who, on be- 
ing informed of his death, would not hear 
of his being buried by that charitable in- 
stitution which found him unpitied and 
unheard, without a friend, or a home.” 








—— = 


MISCELLANY. 





For the American Athenaeum. 
THE MARINER’S FUNERAL. 

No bell was toll’d, and no dirge was sung, 
Ere his body we gave to the billow; 

No funeral peal o’er his corse we rung, 
Ere he slept on his briny pillow. 

No hearse, with the pomp of its sable plume, 
In its dark, cold bosom convey’d him ; 

But silent and slow in his watery tomb, 
With grief we reluctantly laid him. 

Yet he laid not unhonour’d—for over his head 
The flag of his country was flying, 

Which oft he had wav’d midst heaps of the dead, 
And rekindled the eye of the dying. 

The moonbeam show’d by its radiance meek 
Each mariner lowly kneeling, 

And kiss’d on each rugged and sunburnt cheek 
A gem of the purest feeling. 

As slowly he sank in the dark, green wave, 
The night-breeze sigh’d o’er the ocean, 

And join’d the lament for the untimely grave 
That he found ‘neath its billows’ commotion. Mo. 





For the American Atheneum. 
TO MY HARP. 
My me although thy strains were rude, 
Yet oft they gave a zest 
To cheer my hours of solitude, 
And lull each care to rest. 


When friends had prov’d the faithless part, 
And sorrow o’er me frown’d, 
iy music calm’d my bursting heart— 
charm was in thy sound. 
Farewell! another hand may wake 
Thy strains with better skill, 
A gayer heart thy slumbers break— 
A sadder never will. RAY. 





For the American Atheneum. 
BLUE-EYED MARY. 
Tuey sing of blue-eyed Mary, 
Who gather’d flowers to sell, 
But there’s a sweeter fairy 
In Harlem’s flowery dell ; 
Whose violets, pinks, and roses, 
Display a richer bloom— 
*T were bliss to gain such posies, 
And taste their sweet perfume. 
The violet’s softest azure 
Is swimming in her eye, 
The rose’s vermil treasure 
On either cheek we spy; 
The fragrant pink’s carnation, 
Its nectar and perfume, 
In sweetest combination 
Have dress’d her lips in bloom 
And she has learn’d to cherish 
A never-fading flower ; 
When pinks and roses perish, 
*T will still adorn her bower ; 
Its tints will never vary, 
Its fragrance ne’er depart, 
*T will always bloom with Mary. 





*Tis planted in her heart. 





From the Mississippian. 


The following lines are from the pen of the late 
Francis Baker, Esq. whose recent murder in 
Kentucky has attracted so much of the public 
attention. 


THE MAIDENS OF MULBERRY VALE. 


Tue streamlet is rippling o’er pure bright sands, 
And a cloud of perfume comes sweeping by ; 
And the flowers seem touched by fairy hands, 
As they move in the breath of the summer- 
wind’s sigh: 
And the mockbird there from the wild-rose bloom, 
none the loved and the lovely is pouring his 
tale, 
And moonlight, and music, and.richest perfume, 
Float free round the Maidens of Mulberry Vale. 


Oh! but for such forms as are wandering there, 
How cheerless the passage of life would prove ; 
When our hearts are chilled by the world’s cold 
air, 
And we sigh o’er the day-dreams of friendship 
and love! 
But the breath of the world may be cold as it will. 
And the malice of fortune for ever prevail ; 
I ask but that friendship may smile for me still 
In the eyes of the Maidens of Mulberry Vale. 
Fair is the beauty that dwells on their brow, 
And wakes in the smile as it gladdens the eye: 
And the virtue that sparkles in brightness there 
now, 
Speaks the beauty of mind that can never pass 
by. 
Then sweet as the Vale may their lives ever prove, 
(Where the fairest of flowers their sweetness 
exhale,) 
And truest of friendship, and purest of love, 
Ever wait on the Maidens of Mulberry Vale. 





SHERIDAN. 


Boapen, in his life of Kemspre, when 
speaking of the season 1764—5, gives the 
following account of the author of the 
School for Scandal : 

‘« Sheridan’s habit was to keep his visit- 
ors distributed variously, according to their 
rank or intimacy with him. Some pene- 
trated into the library; others tired the 
chairs in the parlours ; and the tradesmen 
lost their time in the hall, the butler’s 
room, and other scenical divisions of the 
premises. A door opening above stairs, 
moved all their hopes below; but when 
he came down his hair was dressed for the 
day, and his countenance for the occa- 
sion ; and so cordial were his manners, his 
glance so masterly, and his address so cap- 
tivating, that his visitors, for the most part, 
seemed to forget what they actually want- 
ed, and went away as if they had come 
only to look at him.” 

All this only proves, what has been fre- 
quently said, that Sheridan was a splen- 
did profligate, who, with the blandishment 
of specious manners and refined talents, 
contributed, like many others of his day, 
to corrupt the sober good sense of the time. 





TO BELINDA. 


Gone! gone for ever !—time’s a glorious dream, 
But it has past; and dimly, faintly now 
Around my heart, and on my feverish brow, 

The flickering rays of torturing memory gleam. 

How beautiful, how bright, fair spirit, wert thou ! 
My madden’d soul’s best, dearest, only theme ; 
All space was full of thee: grove, hill, and 

stream, 

The cloud’s light motion,and the wild wave’s flow. 

All spoke of thee, Belinda' and, led on 
By the dread power of passion’s charmed rod, 
For thee, enchantress! I forsook my God, 

And hung my hopes around thy neck alone! 

Yet thou hast flung them off! and we must part 


What but an early gzave befits a broken heart? 
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A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 
BY MAD. DE GENLIS. 


####*** T met a servant maid, whom I 
interrogated, but she answered me ab- 
ruptly—‘ Indeed I know not whether she 
is alive or dead; who cares about such a 
woman as her?” On hearing these words 
I advanced towards the stairs, went up, 
stopped at the first floor, entered the apart- 
ments—but saw no one. All the doors 
were open: I traversed two anti-cham- 
bers, and entered the bed-room. There 
was neither nurse, nor priest, nor domes- 
tics. Rexwicion was there unknown ; 
never did FRIENDSHIP appear there ; LOVE 
had fled away, together with PLEASURE 
and voLupTuousNEss. DeEaTH reigned 
alone within the spacious apartment. Day 
had now quite departed, and not even a 
lamp was left in this deserted chamber; 
but it received considerable light from a 
reverberating lamp which hung: in front 
of one of the open windows. I advanced 
with a trembling step: the first object 
I beheld was a harp unstrung, leaning 
against a table: all my senses seemed 
convulsed as I recalled to mind the seduc- 
ing figure I had so often seen holding that 
harmonious instrument in her arms. Eve- 
ry thing was in confusion ; several pieces 
of furniture, heaped together, occupied a 
part; near the alcove was an elegant toi- 
lette, half thrown down. Fragile altar of 
beauty! from which the most delicious 
perfumes every day exhaled! Flowers, 
still unfaded, were dispersed in various 
flower-pots ; a fancy-dress, covered with 
festoons of roses, thrown upon a sofa; 
broken masks spread about the floor; ev- 
ery thing showed that death had taken his 
victim by surprise, and seized her in the 
arms of FOLLY and PLEasuRE. I raised 
my eyes—I shuddered—lI cast a look to- 
wards the aleove—I touched it. The sides 
were wholly covered with looking-glass, 
which a few days before multiplied the 
images of beauty, but now presented a 
picture of destruction. The rays of the 
reverberator, reflected there with brillian- 
cy, afforded a light which discovered to 
my eyes, with horror, the inanimate figure 
of the unfortunate Sophia a thousand times 
repeated !—“ Thou art no more!” ex- 
claimed I ; “‘ those speaking eyes are clos- 
ed for ever! that enchanting, that deceit- 
ful mouth will never more be opened, nor 
that Siren voice be heard !—Alas! what 
a fatal use hast thou made of such an as- 
semblage of charms—vice has cut short 
thy career—in thy last moments thou wast 
abandoned-+thy memory is tarnished b 
contempt. Unfortunate Sophia—at length 
one tear of pity shall fall upon thy death- 
bed es HHH 


May this melancholy scene be a warn- 
ing to, and stop on the brink of the preci- 
pice, the inexperienced beautiful female, 
who, listening to the voice of the seducer, 
is about to plunge into the gulf of ruin! 
May it be a salutary lesson to the fashion- 
able profligate, who, lofty in her concep- 
tions, imagines that her vice may be pal- 
liated by the splendour which surrounds 





it! For, though the servile hand of adu- 
lation may endeavour to clothe crime in 
the garb of innocence, none but idiots, or 
parasites, will be dupes to the deception. 
The wretched victim of seduction, driven 
by re or despair, to continue a life 
of sin, will extort compassion from the 
most rigid; while she, who placed far 
above the temptations of poverty, unim- 
pelled by the passions, undeluded by the 
frailty of youth, seducing, not seduced, 
calmly and deliberately rushes into vice, 
will excite no other sentiments in any vir- 
tuous mind, than those of indignation un- 
mixed with pity, and of disgust undimin- 
ished by concern. Obloquy and reproach, 
once roused, are not to be silenced. and 
when these are added to the secret stings 
which the stern monitor within inflicts, 
even on the most callous heart, vain, most 
vain, will be the effort to seek for a refuge 
beneath the lustre of rank, or the splen- 
dour of opulence ! 





HOME. 
WRITTEN BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 
Ler others flaunt in gay attire, 
And range through fashion’s giddy round ; 
Give me the calm domestic fire, 
Where joy, and social pleasure’s found. 


Let others, at the midnight ball, 
Through fashion’s mazes wildly roam ; 

To me, such heartless pleasure’s pall, 
Compared with those I find at Home! 


The brightest cheek that éver bloom’d, 
Is turn’d by dissipation pale ; 

The heart’s best feelings are entomb’d 
In scenes where courtly joys prevail! : 


Let others bow at fashion’s shrine, 
And through the maze of pleasure roam, 
The calmer joys of life be mine, 
My cheerful health—and quiet Home! 





WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD. 
Weep not for the dead, 

Who tranquilly repose ; 
Their spark of life is fled— 

But with it all their woes. 
The broken heart is heal’d— 

The reign of sorrow o’er ; 
Their future bliss is seal’d, 

And they can grieve no more! 
Mourn rather for the doom 

Of those who struggle on, 
In dreariness and gloom, 

Until their course is done: 
Who linger here, and grieve, 

As death dissolves each tie, 
That makes them wish to live— 

Yet cannot—dare not die! 





EXTRACT FROM “ TREMAINE,” A NOVEL. 


Ir was at the gate of a cottage garden 
in the Orleannois, in one of the softest 
evenings ever known in France, that a 
graceful little French girl, with brown, 
but well-turned hands, presented a scarce- 
ly browner loaf, and a glass of milk, to 
Goupinn? and this little French girl look- 
ed so naive and eveille,and was dressed so 
piquantly in a jacket and short jupe, show- 
ing the most charming symmetry at every 
turn, and the simple rose with which she 
had decked her hair just where it parted, 
Madona like, across her oval polished 
forehead, was so tastefully disposed; and 
moreover, she curtsied her thanks so pret- 


| tily for the little piece of silver bestowed 


upon her for the milk and bread she had 
supplied ; she was so humble, yet so proud 
withal for having done any thing for so 
sweet a lady. “ Sivtenicien eestsi donce, 
et si milade,” said the little French girl. 
All this, together with the scene around, 
excited more interest in Georgina than 
any thing she had met with since she left 
Yorkshire. 

It was, indeed, a scene to do the heart 
good, especially if it wanted soothing ; for 
not only was the air alone, in thet soft 
climate, and softest of evenings, a luxury 
sufficient for the most sickly sense, but 
the cottage garden, at the gate of which 
the poor exhausted Georgina had stopped, 
was a blaze of flowers, displaying such 
colours, and emitting such scents, as we 
poor islanders, with all our ruralities, are 
condemned never to know. Then again, 
in a large stack-yard, only just across the 
garden, the fragrant process of building 
several hay-ricks was going on. These 
were supplied by a succession of carts, 
drawn by oxen, from the plain of Orleans, 
which lay but a short distance off. The 
venerable pile of its cathedral could in- 
deed be distinctly seen in the distance, 
and curfew heard, as if warning all tra- 
vellers to come within its protection be- 
fore night should set in. 

Georgina, however, was much more 
disposed to listen to a song of birds, per- 
fectly ravishing, that arose from the echo- 
ing of a number, seemingly endless, of 
nightingales and thrushes that lived on 
the banks of the copsy stream which pass- 
ed the end of the little garden. This 
fairy rivulet ran winding under various 
root-formed banks, and gurgling over mos- 
sy stones, it broke out of the valley into 

e great plain of Orleans above-mention- 
ed; then uniting itself with the Loire, it 
proceeded in broad and majestic march, 
till at a distance it seemed lost among the 
ever-memorable walls and consecrated 
steeples of this old, eventful, and still re- 
spectable city. All this formed exactly a 
fit scene both for father and daughter. 





TO MARIA. 


Tuoven sorrow’s clouds o’ ershade thy brow, 
And tears thy cheeks bedew, 
Maria, still thy powerful charms 
Can all my soul subdue. 
But if those eyes, with tears o’erflow’d, 
Can thus my heart beguile ; 
If thus thy grief has power to charm, 
Ah! how resist thy smile ? 





Dean Swift used to say that women’s 
he were counted like a pique at piquet : 
27—28—29—60! ° 


Beranzer, the French Chansonnier, has 
lately sold 52 of his songs for $5000. 


A recent benefit of Talma’s, at Paris, 
produced him $7000! 


On areport made to the King of France, 
by the Duke de Dondeauville, a pension 
of 2000 francs has been granted to the de- 
scendants of the great Corneille. 


The last days of Lord Byron, by his 
friend Parry, are expected to be repub- 





lished very soon. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 





LE MOULINET—NO. I. 

Though thou should’st bray a fool in a mortar, 
among wheat, with a pestle, yet will not his fool- 
ishness depart from him.—SoLomon. 

But if we grind him in a mill—what then? 

SoLomon, JuN. 

No sooner had I despatched my Ist No. 
to the printer, than I hastened to test the 
virtues of my wonderful Miit by actual 
experiment ; though on what subject to 
make the first essay I was much at a loss 
to determine. For some time I was more 
than half resolved to jump in myself, and 
actually threw off my coat for that pur- 
pose, when my resolution faltered, and 
I relinquished the hazardous enterprise, 
at least for the present. I reflected, that 
if self-examination was so painful a pro- 
cess, as I had often found it to be, what 
had I not reason to apprehend from that 
of a complete moral analysis! I shuddered 
at the idea. Besides, in the last lesson I 
had received from my French teacher, 
was comprised-the following proverb : 


“A barbe de fol, on apprend a raire ;’’* 


on the principle of which is founded every 
improvement in medicine and surgery.— 
I therefore very coolly (no pun is intend- 
ed) put on my coat, and cast about in my 
mind for some subject of less importance 
to—myself. 

An odd volume of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine lay open on the table, and as I had 
entirely forgotten how it came into my 
possession, (perhaps the owner may re- 
collect,) I felt but little hesitation in sub- 
mitting it to the ordeal of the MiL1; es- 
pecially as I observed, for the first time, 
that its pages were much defaced and 
stained with a greenish fluid, that must 
have been exuded from the mouth of the 
speckled orator who had so recently made 
it his rostrum. 

I caught it from the table, and approach- 
ed the mill with a trembling step and pal- 
pitating heart. For a moment I held it 
suspended over the brass receiver. (I dare 
not again denominate it a hopper, since a 
friend reminded me that Dr. Johnson de- 
fines the latter word “the box or open 
frame of wood, into which the corn is put 
to be ground.”’) In the next moment, with 
averted face, (as sporting novices pull a 
trigger for the first time,) I permitted it 
to drop from my hand, and the crank of 
the machine began to fly with supernatu- 
ral velocity. 

Gentle reader, have you yet witnessed 
the representation of Der Frie some- 
thing, the new rawhead-and-bloody-bone 
entertainment with a hard Dutch name, 
which has tured the brains of all the 
world in this city? old and young, high 
and low, rich and poor, black, white, and 
gray, until half our female population are 
absolutely afraid to sleep alone? If you 
have, (and you must be a mere cipher in 
genteel company if you have not,) and if 








* Men learn to shave on the chin of a fool i— 


that is, they make experiments at the expense of 
others.--Ep. 4 





you retained your senses during the incan- 
tation scene, in the Wolf’s Glen—then, 
and not otherwise, can you form some 
faint idea of my sensations during the pul- 
verizing and analysing the moralizing 
Blackwood. The same horrific strains of 
infernal music cracked the tympanumofmy 
ears—the same spectres, and the same 
reptiles swam, in wild confusion, before 
my disordered vision! Sightless eye- 
sockets glared at me with unearthly ex- 
pression! Owls screamed and flapped 
their heavy pinions! Blue streaks of fork- 
ed lightning pierced the air! Loud peals 
of thunder shook the shrouded vault of 
heaven; groans and trembling disturbed 
the earth, and livid flames of sulphurous 
blue were belched forth from ** the 
other place,” where “ floating beacons” 
appeared moored on a “sea of heads,” 
which was rolling in the distance! 

** Horrid gleams! 

** Dismal screams ! 

** Fires that glow! 

** Shrieks of wo!” 

O dear, Oh! 

I will here candidly acknowledge that, 
for a few moments, i experienced a sen- 
sation somewhat analagous to ENVY, on 
finding that so insignificant a subject could 
thus throw the healthful universe into an 
ague, attended with fever and convul- 
sions. But this evanescent feeling was 
totally dissipated as I repeated the stale 
proverb of ‘‘ Great cry and little wool,” 
and reflected that the present hubbub 
merely 

«‘Resembled ocean into tempest tost 
“To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 

The clamorous process was at length 
ended; the imps and reptiles vanished— 
the thunder ceased, and nature resumed 
the same sunny smile of tranquillity which 
she had formerly worn. The self-moving 
machine had ceased to revolve—(like the 
perpetual motion of my friend T s) 
the drawer stood open—its contents were 
displayed, among which the first object 
that met my view—mirabile dictu! was 
gold! pure gold! Had I obeyed the first 
impulse of my disappointed feelings, I 
should have dashed the false, faithless, 
partial machine through the same broken 
pane which had afforded egress to my di- 
viders and the venomous reptile of the In- 
quisition. But second thoughts are ge- 
nerally best; and while I hesitated on the 
subject, it occurred to my mind that the 
volume under trial had been elegantly 
bound and richly gilt; which at once ac- 
counted for the presence of the precious 
metal among such a variety of “ baser 
stuff’ —aurum e stercore—and reconciled 
me to the result of the experiment, which 
shall hereafter be laid before the public. 
At present it may be seen in the archives 
of the New-York Historical Society, 
where I was induced to deposit it, at the 
— request of my learned friend, Dr. 

Encouraged by the success of my first 
experiment, I followed it up with others, 
until there was scarcely a book in my li- 











|brary, or an article of furniture in my 


room, but what had passed the fiery ordeal 
of my critical machine; the most wonder- 
ful phenomena attended each experiment ; 
varying in nature and degree, however, 
according to the merits and character of 
the subject under trial. For instance, 
while Goldsmith, Thompson, Campbell, 
and many others, were passing through 
the mill, the images were all pleasing, and 
the music of almost celestial sweetness. 
Tom Moore’s Lyrics produced such a 
charming effect that 1 was induced to re- 
peat the experiment several times. Du- 
ring each process the strains of music were 
light, gay, and exhilarating, while birds 
of the most exquisite plumage, flowers 
of the sweetest hue, and odours of delec- 
table flavourregaled my delighted senses. 
Cupids, doves, butterflies, and ambrosial 
kisses, surrounded me on every side. I 
anticipate a still richer treat as soon as I 
can procure ‘Lalla Rookh,’ of which the 
public shall be duly apprised. The effects 
produced by Byron’s works were very dif- 
ferent, being grand and terrific ; while the 
attendant images were earthquakes, whirl- 
winds, and volcanos, ‘ agreeably inter- 
spersed’ with shrieking maniacs, blood- 
stained stilettos, and fierce hyenas. In 
the distance could be seen weeping vir- 
tue, the victim of demoniac malice or 
heartless ingratitude ! 

In this manner I amused myself until 
the bell rang for dinner, alike forgetful of 
Euclid, Zenophon, and Perrin. I had just 
commenced on American publications, 
when the Carrier of the ATHENUM en- 
tered my room and placed the 3d No. on 
the table; I immediately threw it into the 
MILL, and—desunt cetera. W. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


HE DISCOVERY; OR, CHARACTERISTICS. 
CHAPTER III. 

WitH many of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage our travellers were approaching Mr. 
Marvin had been acquainted in his youth- 
ful days. This circumstance, together 
with the rich surrounding scenery, fur- 
nished incidents for pastime while on the 
road. The clock told three as they dis- 
covered the skirts of the beautifully «0- 
mantic village of Longwood; and Mr. 
Marvin expressed an earnest wish that he 
might see his old friend, Burton, before 
they left the place. It was a Saturday in 
June, and it will be recollected by many, 
that in “ good old times” all labourers re- 
ceived their wages, and all workshops 
were closed, at four in the afternoon. 

As they entered the village, the sound 
of a bell arrested their attention: it was 
that of Burton’s establishment. Here the 
carriage was stopped, that its inmates 
might take a transient view of the sur- 
rounding objects. 

Among the industrious villagers who 
vame forth without the gates of the manu- 
factory, Mr. Marvin descried one who 
appeared as a victorious general at the 
head of a chosen band of well-tried vete- 
rans, and whose deportment indicated that 








he was far above the common-order. On 
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a nearer approach, he recognised, in the 
leader of the party, his friend of former 
rears, with whom he had contracted ha- 
bits of intimacy about the time William 
first hailed the brightness of day. Their 
acquaintance was soon renewed, and our 
ramblers received and accepted a polite 
invitation to accompany the good man to 
his dwelling. 

It was a little after four when they 
alighted at the peaceful mansion of Mr. 
Burton; they were ushered into a plain 
but neat apartment, where the festive 
board seemed crowned with the dainties 
of the season. Of these Mr. Burton invited 
his guests to partake, and all were com- 
fortably seated around the family board. 
When sufficiently refreshed, the elder gen- 
tlemen commenced a conversation on sub- 


jects long since nearly forgotten, but re- 


vived with the deepest interest, from cir- 
cumstances before mentioned. 

In the mean time William and Edward 
engaged the attention of a grave, pallid- 
cheeked young man, who had been intro- 
duced to them as the son of the host, whom 
they immediately discovered to be the 
person spoken of by their friend, the mer- 
chant, as having embraced a system of 
doctrines which cast a deep gloom over 
his once brightening and expanding facul- 
ties, and in truth they found the statement 
correct: for, like the dark cloud which 
first appears at a distance, but soon en- 
velopes the heavens in blackness, and 
bursts with deprecated fury upon the 
earth’s yielding surface, devastating, in its 
course, the fairest prospects in nature, so 
had the mind of this young man been as- 
sailed by creeds, and dogmas, and unin- 
telligible disputation, until all his native 
vivacity deserted the scene of perturba- 
tion, and left him as cold, and almost as 
motionless, as the hillock of earth that 
marked his unfortunate brother’s grave. 

It soon became apparent to Mr. Marvin 
that the lofty mind of his son, as well as 
that of his nephew, could not be long con- 
fined in so dark and cheerless a sphere ; 
and he seized the first opportunity to tum 
the current of conversation to something 
of a more lively nature, by adverting to 
the circumstance of William’s minority 
having terminated, and questioning him, 
in an ironical way, on his future prospects 
in life. This proved an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to excite his interest; and before a 
new subject could be introduced, a stage- 
wagon stopped at the door, and the only 
daughter of Mr. Burton alighted ; on whose 
approach all rose from their seats, and a 
formal introduction immediately ensued. 

Amelia Burton had been absent for some 
weeks on a visit to her maternal aunt, 
about fifty miles distant; but her stay had 
been protracted beyond the limits pre- 
scribed, in consequence of an indisposi- 
tion, of which, though rather severe, it 
was deemed inexpedient to apprize her 
family, as no very serious consequences 
Were apprehended. Disease, however, 
had perceptibly robbed her of a part of 
that bloom which she so abundantly pos- 
sessed but a few weeks before. 





Amelia was a lovely girl; she was not 
only endowed by Nature with every grace 
that the dame could bestow, but her mind 
had been cultivated by the assiduous care 
of her parents, and those to whom she had 
been committed for instruction. Her fea- 
tures were ex eo J fine and regular ; 
the glance of her full dark eyes was suf- 
ficient to “light up a smile” in the most 
misanthropic bosom ; her sable tresses hung 
gracefully over her shoulders; and her 
sweet, melting accent ravished the senses, 
and captivated the heart. 

Young Marvin stood rivetted to the spot, 
in mute astonishment at sight of this in- 
comparable female ; nor did he resume his 
seat until some time after the introductory 
ceremony had passed. 

Two days passed rapidly away, during 
which the parents appeared enraptured at 
their meeting after a lapse of twenty years, 
while Amelia, William, and Edward, 
seemed ripening into an acquaintance 
which was hourly gaining interest. But 
time will not tarry; and the moment ar- 
rived for Mr. Marvin’s return. 

The hours passed in swift succession, 
while the carriage moved along the smooth 
road, until they were welcomed home. 
Edward now gave his sister a detailed de- 
scription of their journey—dwelt at large 
on the yg im | of Mr. Burton, and par- 
ticularly on the beauties of his unrivalled 
daughter ; not forgetting, at the same time, 
to mention, with considerable emphasis, 
that his cousin William had become a cap- 
tive, and that he believed the price of his 
ransom could not be told if it were left to 
himself toname the sum. ‘“ For my part,” 
he continued, “I am well pleased with 
the excursion, and very willing that my 
cousin should indulge in all the pleasing 
anticipations of love; but I am so to 
see him so much dejected. Come, look 
up, cousin! What! are Cupid’s chains 
so galling, that you are forced to hang your 
head on one shoulder, as a miller would a 
sack of meal?’ Three days have, indeed, 
effected a wonderful change in your ex- 
ternal appearance : but enough—I cannot 
bombard when the enemy is silent ; I will 
change my position, and make prepara- 
tions for another attack; and presently I 
will engage you at a more valuenibe 
point: if I conquer, I shall expect you to 
acknowledge my right to the laurel.” 

‘You appear lively, master Edward,” 
said Mr. Marvin; ‘ you must have enjoy- 
ed yourself during our tour, beyond my 
most sanguine hopes; but do you really 
think that William has become heart- 
stricken within the last three days ?”’ 

*<¢ Really,’ sir—I am not fond of ro- 
mancing,” returned Edward; “but if I 
were to found ow judgment on present 
appearances, I believe I should be war- 
ranted in saying that he has lost his own 
heart, without having found that of anoth- 
er, and is now mourning over his loss, or 
contemplating the imaginary happiness of 
a future conjunction. What think you, 
aunt—is not his company very interesting 
at this moment?” 

‘Oh, master Edward, your criticisms 





are rather severe. We shall see your 
cousin restored to his usual sprightliness 
on the morrow; meanwhile, as some re- 
freshments are at hand, we will partake 
of them, and retire for the night.” 

William had come to the determination 
of making a second visit to the family of 
Mr. Burton. In the warmth of his feel- 
ings he rashly vowed that Amelia, and 
she only should, if agreeable to herself, 
share his joys and his sorrows. We say 
rashly, for it was a precipitate impulse 
that led him to ak 4 a determination, 
though nothing short of pure affection dic- 
tated his resolve. 

Three days had elapsed, when William 
informed his father of his wishes, and ob- 
tained his consent for his once more visit- 
ing the family of Burton. Mr. Marvin, 
however, discovered considerable anxiety 
at this unexpected movement ; for he was 
too well aware of the object in view to 
be mistaken respecting its tendency. 

On the following moming William arose 
at the dawn of day, and having prevailed 
— Edward to accompany him, proceed- 
ed, with trembling anxiety, toward the 
spot which contained the object of all his 
imaginary happiness ; nor did he protract 
the execution of his purpose far beyond 
the usual ceremony of reception. Soon 
were the visiters courteously welcomed by 
the blooming Amelia, in whose presence 
William felt relief from that anguish of 
mind which had pervaded his every mo- 
ment since he first beheld the pride of 
Longwood vale. 





SYMPATHY. 


‘No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 

“« No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears, 

“Nor the bright stars which night’s blue arch 
adorn, 

‘“‘ Nor rising suns, that gild the vernal morn— 

‘Shine with such lustre, as the tears that break 

“ For others’ wo, down Virtue’s manly cheek.” 


Many a pen, wielded by men eminent 
among the literati, has been worn to the 
stump, and many a tongue which was 
wagged by intelligent and eloquent speak- 
ers, has been literally wearied in discours- 
ing upon syMPATHY ; but notwithstanding 
the exertions that have been made, and 
the excitement that has been produced, 
neither speaker, nor writer—hearer, nor 
reader, have as yet fixed its boundary line, 
or showed how far its influence extends. 
They have all perhaps rejoiced at others’ 
weal, or wept at others’ wo. The divine 
has sometimes allowed his feelings to get 
the better of his reason and his logic— 
sound has predominated over sense, and 
by his own tears he has extorted those of 
his hearers. The delusive sob, or coun- 
terfeit sigh of the theatrical performer will 
call forth the answering tear, and the eye 
of the attentive, pitying maiden will glis- 
ten with the “pearly drop” that springs 
from sympathy. 

Physicians, of all others, talk most of 
this power, and their definition appears to 
be a most excellent one, so far as s a- 
thy affects the body and not the mind. If 
any part of the animal machine is diseas 
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ed, the parts of the system either remote 
or immediately interested may likewise 
partake of the initiation. But does its 
force stop here? or how far may it exert 
its influence? and at how great a distance 
does it lose its power of action? Cannot 
the primum mobile, the source, exist in one 
person, and the effect be transmitted to 
another? 

A few evenings ago I was made witness 
of a most singular instance of this power, 
which may not prove unamusing if related. 

An elderly gentleman, who had passed 
the flower of his days in single life, and 
who had been heard professing a friend- 
ship for a young lady—a friendship that 
was suspected by many to be of a most 
peculiar nature—was stating his case to, 
and asking the advice of his physician, 
who being well aware of the situation of 
his patient, was minded to raise a little 
sport at the expense of the loving dotard. 
He described his case, and stated the long 
list of his grievances, that he felt ‘a kind 
of bubbling in his breast,” and after many 
symptoms of a singular disease had been 
related, concluded by asking if his com- 
plaint was not an irritation of the heart. 
The sable-attired son of Esculapius, with 
a knowing wink to those around, answer- 
ed in formal solemnity—‘ Clearly, con- 
clusively, and satisfactorily : * Ubi initatio, 
ibi flurus, is a most important medical fact, 
and may be applied in the present case 
with emphatic propriety.”” Then, witha 
grave, scrutinizing look, and a hollow, se- 
pulchral tone of voice, which might have 
deceived a less unsuspecting man, he 
questioned his patient: 

* Have you not of late been frequently, 
particularly in the evening, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a. 

‘Ves, sir, Ihave; have I erred in ex- 
posing myself too much to the night air?” 

“Very wrpng—very inconsiderate, in 
your present delicate situation. Have you 
not often seen, or have you not of late 
been very intimate with Miss - 

‘* Yes, sir, the lady is a particular friend 
of mine.” 

**{ am apprehensive,” continued the 
Doctor, “‘ that you have seen the lady too 
often for your own good. Are you aware 
that upon the left eye of the person of 
whom we speak a dangerous tumour was 
situated, which has this day, after a very 
dubious and painful operation, been re- 
moved?” 

‘No, sir,”’ said the patient; ‘‘ upon 
which eye did you say it was?” 
~ “The left—and oh! such eyes, and that 
eye in particular !” 
> This discourse of the physician had, 
though meant only for a silly jest, great 
effect, for tears from the left eye of the 
gentleman flowed fast down the furrows 
of his cheek; he forgot the bubbling at 
his heart, and applied his handkerchief to 
hiseye. The company laughed—he burst 
from them in a passion, and a wag present 
observed, 








‘If love’s a flame that’s kindled by desire, 
* Old sticks are surely best—because they’re 
drier.”? M. 





JULIA—A SKETCH. 


LeANING upon the arm of a friend in 
nn A, a short time since, we passed 
two fine-looking girls, one of whom had 
a much more pensive air than the other; 
‘“‘ That,” says my companion, ‘‘ is the un- 
fortunate Julia , and her lively sis- 
ter, who after an absence of nearly two 
years from the public eye, now occasion- 
ally appear on the public promenade.” 
Upon making inquiries respecting the se- 
rious deportment of Julia, my friend gave 
me the following pathetic account, which 
I send you, Mr. Editor, because I know 
some ladies look to your pages for instruc- 
tion as to their future career through life : 
“Julia is a native of our sister state, 
New-Jersey, and accompanied her parents 
to this city as she completed her fifteenth 
ag Nature, as you perceive, has gifted 
er with a charming person ; to these ad- 
vantages were added a kind, unsuspecting 
disposition. Her parents were wealthy 
and respectable, and Julia’s education 
was most liberal; she possessed many de- 
lightful accomplishments ; among the most 
prominent may be named music and draw- 
ing; the former she sometimes indulged 
in to gratify her friends, but the latter was 
her constant occupation, and so great was 
her proficiency in landscape scenery, that 
her friends treasure the productions of her 
genius as the finest specimens of art. 


*‘ She had scarcely attained her six- 
teenth year, when her pases attracted 
the notice of an opulent merchant, much 
her superior in years and experience; he 
was yet unmarried, and this circumstance, 
together with his known standing as a 
merchant, induced the parents of Julia to 
sanction his attentions to their daughter. 
Julia’s heart was easily susceptible of the 
tender feelings of love, and though there 
existed some disparity in the age of her 
lover, when compared with her own, yet 
she soon became deeply attached, and 
looked forward with pleasing sensations 
to the day when she should be irrevoca- 
bly his. 

“Alas, that was far distant! Julia 
found, when her happiness was no longer 
at her own disposal, that her unfeeling 
admirer was devoid of all principle, and 
even trifled with those affections he should 
have thought his proudest conquest, by 
marrying another at the time he was pre- 
serving the appearance of an attachment. 

“ The broken heart of Julia shuddered 
at the idea of bringing her wrongs before 
the public eye, and after a long and dan- 
gerous illness, which her friends feared 
would terminate her existence, she gradu- 
ally recovered a portion of health. Cheer- 
fulness and vivaciiy are gone, and an im- 
penetrable sadness is the only characteris- 
tic of the miserable Julia. 

* Julia’s history isthat of youth and 
beauty blighted and destroyed by the base- 
ness of a cruel and unrelenting man.— 
From what you have just seen, you may 
judge she has been one of the finest of 
women—and it was this dangerous pre- 





eminence which kindled the base heart of ! 





her treacherous lover, and led him to fan- 
cy he had only to counterfeit a passion for 
Julia. Her virtue, however, triumphed 
over his base designs. Soon after his mar- 
riage the disgust of his friends, and the 
friends of Julia, obliged him to leave a 
scene where he was unworthy to live, and 
he embarked for England, where his con- 
duct here was not known. 

** Had this wretch married the forsaken 
Julia, she would have been the delight of 
a happy and virtuous home, but he want- 
ed penetration to mark the beauties of her 
character and the mild benignity of man- 
ner which belonged to it. 

“* It is impossible for any one of a true 
and pure heart to hear this brief sketch 
of her misfortunes without condemning 
the wretched being who deprived her of 
happiness. Notwithstanding the past, Ju- 
lia is still attached, and his name cannot 
be mentioned in her presence without ex- 
citing an ebullition of feeling of the 
strongest kind.” 

My friend would have said more, but I 
begged him to be silent; we turned to 
have another gaze at the unhappy Julia, 
but she was gone. Z. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines to ‘‘ Caroline,” on “ Evening,”’ 
came too late for this number; they shall 
appear in our next. 

** Phocion’’—inadmissible. 

Several other communications are on 
file, which shall have an early insertion. 





We now obtain all the foreign periodi- 
cals to which we alluded at our com- 
mencement; our readers and patrons may 
therefore look for the latest “News of 
Literature” in our columns. Occasional 
selections will be made, and in our choice 
it will be our object to give the most use- 
ful and valuable articles, with a due re- 
gard to that variety which should charac- 
terize a publication like this. 





LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 


Mr. Goodacre, our readers will perceive, 
by an advertisement on the cover of this 
number of the Atheneum, commences a 
course of Lectures on Astronomy on Sa- 
turday evening, at Washington Hall. As 
yet, we have not had an ae of 
attending any one of the numerous lec- 
tures delivered by this gentleman in the 
United States; but from what we have 
understood of his successful development 
of this interesting and useful science, we 
promise ourselves much instruction and 
gratification from attending the ensuing 
course. From a London periodical before 
us, we copy the following on the subject : 

Every thing in the vacuum of human knowledge 
that can call forth the powers of study and re- 
searches, or that can afford to the contemplative 
mind inexpressible wonder and delight, will be 
found on attendiug these Lectures. We quote the 
following, in substance, from Mr. Goodacre’s In- 
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troductory Address, by way of a brief extract :— 
‘«‘ The study of astronomy, which developes that 
wonderful phenomenon, the structure of the uni- 
verse, speaks this language to man, ‘ Know thou 
thyself;’ and in the vast comprehensive wonders 
thus disclosed, behold the great capacity of the 
human mind. For here you will discover worlds 
revolving round other worlds than that which you 
inhabit. You will thus possess a knowledge of all 
that infinite grandeur and unerring regularity of 
Nature which fills immeasurable space. These, 
your discoveries in this vast field of | mers sr 
research, will become a part of your already wide 
domain. You will thus see hills rise over hills, 
and Alps over Alps; and, when you have arrived 
at the utmost stretch of human discovery in this 
sublime science, you will learn from thence the 
extent of your own ignorance and comparative 
insignificance in the scale of the universe, by lis- 
tening to that voice which tells you, ‘ Thither 
shalt thou go, but no farther.’ This will prove a 
corrective to the presumptive folly of human 

ride.” Every thing we could add to arrest pub- 
ic attention to so mighty and important a study 
would be useless. k knowledge of Astronomy 
being at once delightful, useful, and ornamental ; 
and especially to all persons engaged in nautical 
pursuits, indispensibly necessary. 





NEWS OF LITERATURE. 

In England, the Duke of Devonshire 
has purchased the first edition of Hamlet 
from Messrs. Payne and Foss, for nearly 
two hundred guineas; this literary curi- 
osity is placed by the side of the 4to. Ham- 
let of 1604, in the Kemblean collection. 

Robert Gilmore, Esq. of Baltimore, has 
presented the Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ence and Literature with Sonninni’s edi- 
tion of Buffon’s Natural History, in 127 
volumes. 

The History of Italy, from the fall of 
the Westets: Bneite to the commence- 
ment of the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, has been published in London, by 
George Perceval, Esq. 

The publisher of Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine, in London, is about to issue a 
new series of that admired work; he 
states—‘‘ The greater portion of the ori- 
ginal contributors, with a considerable ac- 
cession of writers distinguished in the 
several walks of literature, will support 
this revival of an undertaking which re- 
ceived so large a share of encouragement. 


The Rev. Dr, Nores, Regnis Profes- 
sor of modern: history in the University 
of Oxford, is preparing for publication, 
Memoirs of the Life and administration 
of Lord Burleigh, High Treasurer of 
ie land in the reign of Queen Eliza- 

eth. 


The Memoirs of Michael Kelly, (the 
celebrated vocalist) written by himself, 
are proceeding very rapidly through the 
Press. 

A letter from Rome says :—“ Monsig- 
nore Angelo Mayo, already celebrated 
for his discoveries in the ‘ Palimpsestes,’ 
has just discovered more important trea- 
sures than all those already found by 
him. Very voluminous fragments of the 
lost books of Polybius and Diodorus 
have been found among more recent ma- 
nuscripts of ecclesiastical works. They 
mention an entire book of Diodorus, 


nicians. M. Mayo has also discovered 
numerous fragments of Manander.” 


Sir Jonah Barrington has announced 
his intention of immediately completing 
the important work he commenced some 
time since, entitled “ Historical Anec- 
dotes of Ireland, with secret Memoirs of 
the Union.” The whole will form ten 
numbers, and will be embellished with 
forty portraits. 

The Librarian of the Boston Atheneum 
has received $150 from an unknown 
hand, for the benefit of that institution. 





MARRIED, 
On Monday morning, in Zion Church, by the 
Rev. Mr. Brientnall, Mr. Ezra Bisbee to Miss 
Fiske, eldest daughter of the Hon. J. Fiske, of 
Orange county. 

Gn Wonder evening, by the Rev. Dr. McMur- 
ray, the Rev. Dr. Mathews to Miss Ann, daugh- 
ter of John Hone, Esq. all of this city. 

On Tuesday a last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brientnall, Mr. James W. Pinckney to Miss Sarah 
Ann, daughter of Samuel Jarvis, Esq. all of this 
city. 





DIED, 

At Westpoint Foundery, on the 7th inst. Mr. 
John Brown Gillies, aged 37 years, a native of 
Dumfries-shire, and for some time a resident of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 

At Buenos Ayres, on the 3d Feb. last, Mr. J. 
Callet, late of this city. 





THE DRAMA. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Wednesday, May 11.—Grecitan Daveurer, 
and CuHerry AnD F'arr Star,—For the benefit of 
Mrs. Barnes. This lady, we are happy to say, 
had upwards of fifteen hundred dollars in the 
house ; a substantial proof of the high estimation 
in which the public hold her. 

May 12.—Cherry and Fair Star, and the Cata- 
ract of the Ganges. 

May 13.—Honey Moon, and Burxp Boy.— 
Mr. Cooper’s Duke Aranza was an excellent piece 
of acting ;—he was animated, yet easy—gay, but 
eraceful. We are the more gratified that we can 
bear this just testimony to his brilliant execution 
of the part, because it was our painful duty in our 
last to hazard an opinion (which to many might 
appear bordering on heresy) that he appeared 
somewhat tame in Damon. I tis difficult to select 
passages of peculiar beauty where all was ex.el- 
lent, but we thought his delivery of the speech in 
the Ist act, immediately after turning the key up- 
on Juliana in the cottage, admirably given : 

‘** Sa thus begins our honey-moon,”’ &c. 


In the last scene of the 3d act Mr. Cooper drew 
reiterated applause from the audience ; perhaps 
it was the scene in which he most excelled ; it was 
altogether a noble display of histrionic talent. 
Mr. Clarke gave an animated picture of the ec- 
centric Rolando; he was just the sarcastic and 
surly character he should have been ; his descrip- 
tion of woman— 


*« Something like a smoke-jack ; 
‘* For it goes ever without winding up,” &c. 


was delivered in a true vein of caustic humour. 
Mr Barnes’ Jaques was, as might have been ex- 

ected from him, excellent ; his assumption of the 

uke’s rank was sustained with irresistible mock 
dignity : there never was a more appropriate al- 
lusion to a character in a play, than that applied 
to him by the Duke,—* He does it to the life.” 
Miss Kelly was highly and justly applauded in 
Juliana: the transition from the haughty and ter- 
magant woman, vain of her beauty and accom- 
plishments, to the humble and obedient wife, was 
naturally developed in her performance. Her 
song, 








containing precious details of the Phe- 


* Whilst with Village Maids,” &c. 


was rapturously encored. Miss Johnson’s part of 
Volante is not in itself so prominent a character 
as Juliana, but by her excellent execution of it 
she fairly divided the applause of the audience : 
a friend seated near us, in the excitation produc- 
ed by her archness of look and expressive manner 
in one of the scenes, involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘* surpass that who can !”’ 

May 14.—Cherry and Fair Star, and Der Freis- 
chutz. 

May 16.—The Apostate, and Cataract. 

May 17.—Much Ado about Nothing, and Of 
Age To-marrew. 





CHATHAM THEATRE. 


We perfectly coincide in opinion with a con- 
temporary in the ‘“ Globe and Emerald” of last 
mie that extravagant praise rather injures 
than benefits the subject of it. We have always 
looked upon puffing as worse than useless in the- 
atrical concerns ; a high-wrought description of 
the elegancies,superabundant conveniencies of the 
house ; accomplishments, and patriotic regard for 
the ne pt of the public taste (without any 
idea of pecuniary remuneration) in the proprie- 
tor; the almost superhuman powers of the actors ; 
urbanity of the candle-snuffers, and gracefulness 
of the scene-shifters and stage-sweepers, is apt to 
raise expectations seldom realised by an audience, 
whose disappointment is proportionably great to 
the encomiums bestowed. It is far better to de- 
scribe things soberly and truly, without having re- 
course to hyperbolieal description. To read some 
accounts of this nature that we have seen, one 
might imagine that the writers had seriously 
adopted the rule, to 
« Lay it on thick, 
*‘ And some will stick,” 

as! so bespatter with praise. For our parts we 
shall ayoid dealing in these golden opinions ; we 
shall endeavour to pay the tribute justly due to 
talent, but shall hold ourselves at perfect liberty 
to bestow censure where it is merited. 

Wednesday, May 11.—Speed the Plough, and 
Warlock of the Glen. 

May 12.—The Will, or School for Daughters, 
and the Maid and Magpie. Malcoeur, Mr. Her- 
bert, Jun. (1st appearance.) 

May 13.—Belles’ Stratagem, and The Broken 
Sword.—These pees were performed this eve- 
ning to acrowded audience. Mrs, Hughes’ Leti- 
tia Hardy appeared to give general satisfaction, 
and her representation of the part was highly cre- 
ditable to ber — of powers. Mr. Tate. 
ford, formerly attached to the Circus, made his 
first appearance at this theatre as Doricourt ; this 
gentleman has, we think, much improved since 
we first saw him; his performance this evenin 
evinced that he has talents that only want culti- 
vation to render him a valuable acquisition to any 
theatre. 

May 14.—Lovers’ Quarrels, and Tom and Jerry. 

May 16.—Foundling of the Forest, and The 
Young Widow. On this evening Miss Durang 
made her first appearance in a Pas Seul. 

May 17.—Tue Inconstant, and Review.— 
Farquhar’s sterling comedy introduced Mr. Bur- 
roughs tous as Young Mirabel, in which charac- 
ter he was eminently successful, although appa- 
rently labouring under the disadvantage of a se- 
vere cold. He communicated to the character all 
the buoyancy and spirit desirable. Mrs. Waring 
supported the part of the lively Bizarre with her 
characteristic vivacity—indeed, it required all her 
exertions to fill up the female department, for we 
cannot speak in commendation of Mrs. Fisher’s 
Oriana, it being utterly beyond her power to do 
justice to parts of that description. Mr. Bur- 
roughs was well erperiee by Mr. Thayer in Du- 
retete, and Mr. Herbert, as old Mirabel, and Mr. 
Dinneford, as Dugard, were not below mediocri- 
ty. In the Wags of Windsor Mr. Burroughs 
evinced, by his personation of Caleb Quotem, that 
he has a full share of the talent requisite to form a 
low comedian. A Mr. Kenny, of this city, made 
his appearance as John Lump; it was a respecta 
ble performance for a regular stager—but if it was 
a first effort, (which the bills have managed to ap- 

ear rather equivocal,) it was an coins debut. 





Mr. Anderson received deserved applause as Loo 
ney. Mrs. Waring sang very prettily as Lucy 
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